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type of fiction were a love of chivalry and a love of mystery.
A few writers, too, had risen who felt the appeal of the
haunted chamber and the Gothic castle, and who faintly
tried to introduce scenes of terror into their otherwise
domestic novels. Even in the stories of medieval life, it was
observed that authors were fumbling to excite mystery, sur-
prise and fear. If we compare the mass of production
between 1788 and 1794 a distinct change is visible. While
in the beginning of this period historical novels predominate,
towards the end we come across titles like The Haunted
Priory, The Haunted Castle, The Haunted Cavern, The Creole,
or The Haunted Island. This startling alteration in the course
of half a dozen years was brought about by the advent of a
writer of some genius. The writer was Ann Radcliffe. .
The works of Mrs. Radcliffe have received considerable
attention from the critics ever since their appearance. The
general nature of her novels; her gloomy tyrants, Baron
Malcolm, Marquis of Mazzini, Pierre La Motte, Montoni,
Schedoni; her featureless heroines, Mary, Julia, Adeline,
Emily, Ellena; her immaculate heroes, Alleyn, Hippolitus,
Theodore, Valancourt, Vivaldi, have been discussed times
out of number. Clara F. Mclntyre in her Ann Radcliffe in
Relation to her Time (1920), has placed the claims of the
authoress on a more solid foundation and has given fairly
complete analyses of her plots. To go into details of in-
dividual works would, therefore, be mere repetition. In this
survey, consequently, her novels will be dealt with only in so
far as they are related to The Castle of Otranto in theory and
fact, and the importance of the author will be adjudged in
historical perspective.
There is no definite proof that Mrs. Radcliffe had read
The Castle of Otranto. In face of this handicap we have to
ascertain from the cumulative force of external and internal
testimony whether Mrs. Radcliffe had a first-hand know-
ledge of Horace Walpole's story or not. Evidence is, on the
whole, in favour of the supposition that The Castle of Otranto
was not unknown to the author of The Mysteries of Udolpho.
A sister of Mrs. Radcliffe's mother had married Thomas
Bentley, a uman of more general literature and of taste in